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ABSTRACT 

A jr^dio program about arts in American schools 
includes interviev^ with— students, art teachers, parents, and heads 
of research panels^ The commentators point out that many people think 
of art as something done by geniuses. The ^ merican attitude toward 
art must be chang^d^ and children should i:^^ given the opportunity for 
creative expression in- schools. David Rockefeller, Jr- , was a member 
cf The Arts, Education and Americans Panel which recently published a 
report on the states of art in the schools. He recommends that art be 
as basic to the cux^riculum as mathematics, writing, and history 
b^ause the arts c^xi be baisic tools of learning. Inquiries to three 
State Art Director^ about state spending on art programs revealed — 
that only local scJiooi districts have accurate figures on art 
budgets. Most are i^ery low. several interviews present exemplary 
programs. The Artists in the Schools Program, funded by the National 
Endowment for the Arts, place's^ artists in specific schools so 
students can learn what an aittxst does and what his methods are. 
architects, musicians^ and poets are interviewed. Another program at 
the University of Massachusetts teaches children fundamental concepts 
ot geometry through body movement, music, and large rubber bands. 
Concluding comment^ s-tress the need for art teachers to defend their 
discipline. (AV) 
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ART IN AMEPICAN SCHOOLS 



BLAIR: I'm W*»ndy Blair. 

MERROW- I'm John Merrow, and hpro are some of the people you'll be 
meeting in this hour as OPTIONS IN EDUCATION focuses on pi/oplc who think 
the arts should play a biq.jer part in our lives. 

We're living in very remarkable times. But it's also a rime 
when people are searching for a definition r-f their livca. vmore often 
they find the "Dating Game" nentality. the selling mentaxity. Tho arts 
deal with the emotions and im.^'jination of man. 

we shouldn't br> a nation of •"atctu.rr, , but a nation of doors as 
well. It's "do-it-yourself," which means "sinq- i t-voursel f , " dance-it- 
yourself . ** "put-on-cho-f^ lavs-yourseXf . " 

All of the slorie«5 that we're qoiuq to do for you nC>w are written 
by people just like you. 

Anybody whc- i Uiys the "lolin biidly will break his back to go 
and 'see Isaac Storr txTfurin it well. 

* STUDENT: "A poem is to me in ir:y heart 
a special thin^j like sadness 

or happiness. 
As soon as I <Tet .m idea - 
s nap-crack le-popl 
You can't guess 
I "m a spinning topi" 

We need you to help us alert people that we need a revolution in 
our attitude toward oducationl 



BIAIR: I talked to visitors to Tho National Gallery here in Washington. 
They came from all ovor the country and all over the world, but one U-year 
old boy from Indiana sumr^ed up the oroblem we ncem to have in m^ric.a with 
the arts. I asked him what ho saw at The National callery. 

STUDENT:^ Well, I don't know. It was j>ist a whole lot of pjintings and 
Stuff. I don't know. I ain't much of an art fiend nyself. 

BLAIR: Tell me why not. 

STUDENT: t don't know. I flon*t like art. 

BLAIR: That's a perfectly good thine; to feel. Tell ne wny . 

STUDENT: I don't know. I don't even know what it means. 

BLAIR: Have v^-'-^ i^a^ ^"Y lessons or anything ir uTHh ^ ft* " about it? 

STUDENT: Yeah. I'm pretty good at just making paper stuff. But nothing 
else. I can't pa nt or draw or nothing. 
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BLAIR: How rfo you know? 

STUDENT: Because I tried. And I. c* n ' t do it very «yood. 1 like planes . 
and stuff better. 

MERROW: I guess I probably felt that way as a boy, too. .Schools leave 
us with the impression that art is pi^intinq wg "ouqht" to look at, or 
symphonies we "ought" to listen to. 

BLAIR: And we tl.ink of art as something done only by geniuses. Art 
means perfection and brill iant innovation . 

MERROWi But there are people who say that art should be a part of every- 
one's lives. 

BLAIR: Vet, our country with Its puritan work ethic relegates the arts' 
to the back seat. Certainly, less important than the stock markert and 
national defense. 

MER.ROW: And fine art is always it :5f step with most people. For example, 
listen to this piece of nusic by .: stav Mahler written in the 19th Century, 
a part of his Third Symphony. Whe,. his works premiered, they were denounced 
as sterile, trivial and immoderate. Now, they'rt. consid. red art. 

BLAIR: Mahler's Vhird has achieved acceptance as art, but what about 
this sonata by 20th Century composer John Cage? Do you think it's 
beautiful? Is ?.t art? 

MEPROW: It's hard to get any two people to agree about what art is. 

BLAIR: I asked visitors tc The National Gtiilerry their opinion of 
contemporary art. 



WE LL, WHAT ABOUT MODE RN ART? 



VISITOR; I ^jues£> it's .ill right. .Somfi of it was interesting. Some of it 
wisr t really intrrestinc; t,o me - it didn't even look Uke art, and it was 
vei/ f amour, . 

BLAIR: Like vhat? 

yiS'.TOR: v>ho • 'S the one? 

CHILD: Picasso. 

VISITOR: Picasso. 

BLAIR: Why doesn't that look like art? 

VISITOR: I dunno. It's so \bstract, some of it. 

VISITOR: Wo cone from ruch different backgrounds. He hasn't been exposed 
to the arts in arowing up, and I have. 

BLAIR: Do you miss them? 
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VISITOR: You don't miss something you don't know about. 

VISITOR: To me, beauty is something that one has to have to appreciate life, 
to find something good in life. I work at the Library of Congress,, ■ and I 
walk sometimes at lanchtime, and come and look at maybe two rooms at a time, 
and that fills my day. 

BLAIR: You've junt come out of The National Gallery, and I'm wondering 
what your teelings are about the place of art i,n our lives. 



VISITOR: I got turned off to art at a very early age because we h^d an art 
class and I was tjraded on what 1 did, and I wasn't a very good ^^rt^st. So, 
I got turned off to even trying anythincj, and I'm just nov starting to 
think, '*Well, maybo I'll get into photography, and do some photography." 

BLAIR: What sort of art education would you like to see in schools? 

VISITOR: ^Well, I think thtay should have just a little bit more. It's 
always put in the back, and if they^ could. ^rinq it up with the rest of the 
reading, writing and ar ithij^etic . . . 

BLAIP: Why do you think it. is put in thu background? • 

VISITOR: Obviously, thu people in charge don't think it's important in 
America anyway. it just doesn't fit in with the scheme of things. 



MERROW: The point of all this is that you won't C:.nd i.tany votors or 
politicians willing to spend money on the arts. 

BLAIR: But a brand new study says that we can have ir.ore art ^nd better 
art which involves our children without spending that much money. 

MERROW: In most schools, art is an extra, a luxury. Certainly, second 
to things like football. 

BLAIR: And it's often unconnected to activities in the rpst oi' the 
school day. Art classes are a kind of reprieve, a "fun-tirre" between 
spelling and arithmetic. 

A . VISIT TO Ml ART CLAb'S IN OYSTER SCHOO L 

MERROW: Reporter David Selvin visited Carol Hoffman's art class at tne 
Oyster School in Washington, D. C, 

HOFFMAN: She just pours her heart ^nd soul into it. 

SELVIN: A lot of chem are doing the same picture you did on the board. 
HOFFMAN: They are. ^' '< ' ■ ^hey do. Yeah. Some of them do. 

SELVIN: They make. • jrs, all of them. 

HOFFMAN: Well, it's no a want them to imitate. It's that I know 

that some of them . . . l*Ke, she is very afraid to do things on her own. 
She's at least trying i'. . She's doing it. And t:iey know that they're to 
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use their own colors, nnd thoy can branch uii frorn what. I did. So, they're 
not ... I used to say that thoy .jbsolutcly cuiildn't do w{iat I was doing, 
but then I found that iiopm of them junt .-^at th<Tt.s an(i ;iist cried. 

SELVIN: Dc you lik^» paint;Inq? 

STUDENT: Yeah. And when I .jrow up, I want: to to a r*'al artists' school. 

SELVIN: Do you Jcnow any f.inous ,-irtist::? liavo you owr heard of Picasso 
or Cauyin? 



STUDENT : 



Pablo Picasso. That's ivy notne - Pablo! 



SELVIN: Do ycu think you'rr^ <^ouu] to become a t,-irouy art^-r' .7u^t 
paintinq pictures bicyc.ess:'' 

STUDENT: T chink so. Hut } don't know yet. 

STUDENT : W'ha t are you all ta I k i r.q about ? 

SELVIN; Art. 

STUDFNT: Oh, art. Vou kr.ow wl;y I draw so ^ood now? Bl-ccuso I've been 
pi-act icin.j . 

SELVIN: Rtjally? no you practice at home? 

STUDENT: Yeah. "Star Trek" and thinas like that. 

HOFF.^IAfJ: We havi: all kinds nt problems, don't wo? My hands are dirty I 

SELVIN: Your r.,j;"..,> is Alex? It looks iike you'r*- naintino vourself 
instead of* a pict.::ol 

ALEX: No. I ' ?■ i.ot paint ir.-j mysi'li! The brush jusr k./ous getting paint 

or me. 

SELVIM: Whiat art.^ th.oso brown spots up in the clouds? 

ALE.X: ::o . that's the cloud' p inarki^ . • 

^^ICLVIN:" Oh, I see. In that a cloud there? 

ALEX : Yeah . And the cloud ' s makincj rain. 

HOFFMAN: Now. You ' ro getting louder and wilder, and now I'ni seeing some 
people who have stopped painting entirely in order to carry on a conversa- 
tion. Remember. Art is a fine line of enjoyment between the playground 
and school. .1 know you forget. It's hard sometimes to remember, but 
there's a dit'ferent kiiul of fun I didn't say^ "Unfreeze." It's a 
different kind of fun - -^.etween piaygroup.d fun and the art room fun. 
Remember that. Ricardo, Victor, r,iblo, remember that. Okay. 

SELVIN: r should have worn py w^vrk clothea. 

HOFFMAM: I should havo warned you. !'r> sn sorry I didn't. I thought of 
that a little while aqo . I'm surpriytrd y''>u're not filthy.* 
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SELVIN: Somehow, I managed to slide thrr^jh. 

HOFFMAN: Yes. But it's not over yet. Maria, that is good. Vou really, 
really put beautiful, beautiful colors toqctho-, I'm so pleased with that. 
You've learned a lot. You really have. Those bricks \urned out beautifully. 
Excellent work. That's qood I 

MERROW: Reporter David i^olvin at Carol Hoffman's art class at the Oyster 
Schcxjl in Washington, D. C. In that school, there i one art teach<ir for 
346 students, and each student qets one art class per week. That may not 
sound like much, but art eaucators say that's typical. 



THF. .MAfilC CARPET PLAV COMPANY! 



BLAIR: B-^t thorp are lichools tryina to otter as many kinds oC artistic 
experience as possible, -ind artisty are orqanizing to help them do it. 

MERROW: "Tho Maqic Carpet Play Company" is based in San Francisco, but 
spends most of its time traveling around the country visiting schools. 

BLAIR: The players call their technique "creative dramatics," and the 

idea is to teach kids about theater, by using their natural desire to play 

and their imagination. The players ask the kids ro write the script by 
imagining what happens next in the story the pluyers are acting out. 

PLAYER: I'd like to tell VOu guys thct we are called '*The Magic Carpet 
Play Company . " 

CHILD: Where's your magic carpet? 

PLAYER: Where's our magic carpet? Ricjht here. 

MERROW: Here's what happened when The Magic Carpet Play Company visited 
an elementary school in Fargo, North Dakota. 

PLAYER: See that? Vou let him do this? (Laughter) 

So, when they got back . . . all the ether leprcchnuns were pleased 
that she cculd stay. And live there happily ever after. 

("The Players" sing a rollicking "Kappily Ever After.") 

PLAYER: 1 always look fcr a unique idea, something that is very special 
to the individual author that has written it - either a feeling, an idea, 
something that will transcend his individual school, his individual 
geographic place, and will comraunicate with children everywhere. In terms 
of the theacer, the television is so fast, the image changes every five 
seconds. It^ is, T think, limiting the concentration of children to five 
second blocks, and so it's very difficult for ,them to relate to anything, 
a book, a story, sitting in the classroom, practicing mui.ic, whatever, 
longer than in those short blocks. And, particularly, when they come to 
the theater, our theater is designed to move so fast that we can compete 
with that habit that kids get into - that of, seeing a new imago on the 

5 
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screen every five seconds. And I think that this is at least hampering 
the creativity of children because it doesn't vjivo the imdgination time 
enough to develop a new idea - rather than an imitative idea of something 
they've seen. But if rhey could stay with for ten seconds, iraybe some- 
thing unique to their own person, their own spirit would develop.- And that' 
what I would like to see happen from *:heir writings. That's why we try to 
do thi s thing . 

PLAYER: Would you guys 1 Ikt: to see something that was written by people 
just like you? 

KIDS: YeeesssssI 

PLAYER: All right. On your mark- All of the stories that we're going to 
do for you now are written by people just like you. We didn't change one 
single word of any of these stories. 

PLAYER.S: Onct; upon a time, there wc;s =» little piq . . . 
And the little pig had no friends ... 
Not one I . ■ 

Vhe little pig said to the cow, 
•^Oh, .Mrs. Cow, will you play with ire?" 
And she said, *'N-0 spells 'No.'" 
So, he said, *'0h , Mrs. Hen ..." 
**Yesss??** 

•*Will you play with me?" 

And she said , '*No I '* 

So, he gave up and sat down. 

And he thought, "Why arc they like that? 
1 do not like it . " 

And he said, **I did try to be like them. 
Oh, [ give up. I'm not going to be clean 

like their anymore. 
I*m -^oinq to be mei" 

So, ho took a '.nud bath! 

And they all wanted ro play with I'.lm. 

And ti\ey ail said, 

"I like you. You're you!" 

And he had all the friends i.e wanted! 

And they lived happily ever after! 

(Moooo, Baaaahhhh, Cockle-dooo Le-do! ) 



PLAYKR: 



Tai- :Ti.ijori.ty of stories we'vn performed, Jim has screened, end 
he has'a very qcvod feeling for the sc;:.l of a child. And most of our stories 
have that basic element of feeling. 

PXAYER: And we try through doing our stories, hopefully, to gc back to 
the school and have the child see hisown work, and put a little confidence 
in his own life that he, himself, has something to say, and it not only can 
be enjoyed by him, and he can be proud of what he has to say and what he 
feels and thinks, but that other people will enjoy and respect what .-e feels 

CHILD- I liked most of the anir.als . They'd walk around .>nd do . . . 
each person would do about five of the animals, and they would express 
theirselves well. 
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CHILD: I liked the animals, too, becnuso thoy imitated 'em, and t^;ev 
really know how to act good. 

MERROW: That report on "The Magic Carpet Play Con^pany" fror BLi: fJi-mrring 
of Station KCCM, Morehead , Minnesota. 



BLAIR- The most ambit io-js programs r ry to otfer as many d i Jo -ent kinds 
of art experience as i^ossiblf - usirvj pcjc-try, d.^incc . musi" .^.r.d painting .o 
stimulate students and broacon thoit general k.io«iU-dge. 

MERROW: The:e have been argumunLs over thi? placo of ai' in the school over 
since 19th Century reformer Horace Mann fir^t prc;.o.ea ciJciwing classes back 
in 1844. He got the idoa from schools in Europ-.-. ho helievec that 

drawing should be taught a.-, a form of writing that v.iuld ultimately help 
students write better - that ir. , nore loqibly. 

BLATR- That sort of nracnical approach persists. Art is worthwhile as 
lung as it holp:^ teach the r.asics reading, writing and math. 

M£RROW: And thore arc lot of people who belit^vo that art is a Crilll 
That too much ctrphasis on art in school is a wasto ot time and money. 

BLAIR: .But soite of our Foun«linc; Fathers hoped that one day art would 
become an integral part cf society. 



D AVID ROCK EFELLER, JR. ON ART IN THE SCHOOLS 

ROCKEFELLER. You probably ronieirber what John Adans wrote long ago: 

"I ir.ust srudy politics and war so that my sons nay 
have liberty to :itudy nathematics and philosophy, commerce 
and agriculture i.-i order to give their childr.^n a right 
to stud, p.Tinting, po-^try, music, architecture." 

BLAIR- Thirty-flV" year old David Rockefeller, Jr,, son of David and 
nephew of Nelison, assembled a panel of 25 A.nerican artiste, scientists, 
government and busi ness leaders. The panol hai: ^ust issuoa its report - 
"Coming To Our Senses." 

MERROW: The report's major point is,that art - defined broadly to include 
dance and other performing arts, and ail the visua arts - ought to be as 
basic to the curr icui ...ti as mathematics, writing and history . Arts, ^^ 
panel says, "awaken our' senses and improve the quality of our lives. 

BLAIR: NPR's 5usan Stamberg, Co-host of "All Things Considered, " asked 
David Rockefeller, Jr., why he wants arts tc .becoir.e a basic part of the 
curriculum when schools are having such problems teaching the basic skills 
of reading and writing, 

kOCKEFELLER: Well, that's a fundamental question, and I think we answered 
that in two ways. We say that the arts are basic to education, if you 
consider the whole man. Secondly, the arts, the panel feels, are very 
important tools of all learning. For example, theater games, the use of 
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theater in the teacU:- oi tsU-rv. The use of music in the teochinq of 
mathematics. Then' irc many. Obviously, poetry and verbal skills arc ^n 
the same category. 

There are many tio-infs that we just don't recoqnize. And, when 
we talk about t .e inreo R's, I think that concept is too, too narrow. I 
think in many ways it includes the arts, if you see then, as vehicles of 
education . 

STAMBERG: But can you specifically aivo me an example of a way in which 
you can use painting to help my six-yoar old son learn how to read? 

ROCKEFELLER: All learning is very complex, and I don't think there is a 
direct, easy relationship between paintinq and reading skills. 't's much 
more, really, between music - which has a left-right component, and verbal 
reading skills. But what painting does, with a good art teacher, amoncj 
other things, is to enlivun the child to the visual world around him or 
her. And to enliven that person perhaps to the general environment, to 
the architecture of the city in which that child lives. 

So, there aren't co.inection.s between everything and everything 
else. That's what I'm trying to say. But there are many, many connections 
which are very powerful, but the arts are tools, as buttresse.s, of learning 

STAMBERG: There is ,in attitude, though, in the public that arts are a 
kind of frill, are "Rockefeller" kind of sturf. Vou know, for the leisured 
and moneyed class which ha.s the time not to have to make a buck everyday. 

ROCKEFELLER: I think that's an old attitude. if you look at the popula- 
tions of people who are going to concerts, and going to the theater, still 
to^films, of courso, and not only sitting at home and watching television. 
We re very hopeful about the audience aspect of the arts, and I don't 
think it's any clasn of people primarily who is attending the art.s, and 
the Louis Harris survey recently slow this. So, I think already the 
democratization of tho audience has occurred. The real question to me is 
whether we're going to take the leap, and say the arts are also important 
as learning. 

BLAIR: David Rockefeller, Jr., organizer and Chairman of the panel. 
Arts, Education and Americans, i-alkinq with NPR's Susan Stamberg. The 
panel's report, "Coming To Our Sens*is," is available in paperback, '^he 
publisher is McGraw-Hill. 

MERROW: The Rockefeller Panel says that the arts appear to be flourishing 
For instance, the number of professional orchestras doubled between 1965 
and 19/5. And, in that same decade, the number of professional, resident 
dance coir.panies increased seven-fold. ^nd the number of professional 
theaters quadrupled. 

BLAIR: But the Rockefeller Panel asserts that art education - meaning 
arts in public schools - is struggling for its life. We want art, the 
panel sa^ b , but we haven't realized yet that we need it. 

MERROW: But are the arts being t:ut out of schools? Are art teachers 
losing their jobs left and right? The Rockefeller Panel examined closely 
sixteen school districts in four states. 

BLAIR: But there are 16,000 school districts in all. 
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MERROW: Cynics have sui^jo&tcci that the Huckofollo: l'ctnc-1 boqan with a 
s^»t of .-ronclui;ion3 about .irt in school::, ar.vi , so, didn't, teally ncod t ho 
survey. And, in tact, ttM? convenMcnal wisdom in that, art is 'secondary, a 
frill in the schools. 



DK. JOn\ r-lAlluVANN 
NATIONAL, AP.rL> KD C C A ' r : ON A £^ S CX! I AT I ON 

BLAIR: Due what are thi- tacts? Wo .i:>ktvl tho Nation. il Art Kducration 
Association, the art teacht-rs ' prof ei^t; iona I orqan ii*at von. 

MAHLMANN: That'j; a difficult question. Aqain, if it's b-istid on statistics, 
and whether you wish to know i:' there art; iroro art teachers or fewer art 
teachers, I can't ulve you the ansver to it. Vv»- don't have those f inures. 

ttLAIR: In fact, htj 'iationai Art Education Asscciaticn wan hard pressed 
to -.ay hijw many j.rt t(?achcTs thero are. The Executive Director, Dr. John 
Mahlmann, did c:;'. irv.a to tiiat unly .^'i o: all teachorj are arr- teachers. 

MERROW: Mahlmann r.aid th.it he knt?w ot larcje cut:i in several citie.s. He 
cited New York City ,ind Seat.tlt? as exanpies . But ho'd also heard that in 
other cities, t;:jr.\c cuts were bcinc| i*:jstored. 'ir/e'll hear more Trom him 
late»* :.n the pt ot;t a:ii . 

BLAIR: So, we're lei t with an odd situation. A presticjious and expensive 
panel saying that arts really aren't beinq qiven their due in the schools. 
de«;pite the fact that nobody really knows the overall picture - that ia, 
how much money overall is being spent on arts, in school.s, what i.s beincj 
neqlected or where budgets are being slasht^d. 

A HIT.POR T FRO.M Ti lRKL STATES 

MERKOW: It's not easy to qet int'ornat ion . v;*: tried by callinq .^tate 
Art Directors in .South Carolina, Ohio and l*lorida. 

BLAIP: Basically, we learned that they don't have a clear picture either. 

MERROW: In South Carolina, for example, the Director was able to tell us 
the approximate numl;er of kids taking art in school, and the number of art 
teachers. In both cases, by the way, the numbers have increased over the 
past few years. But the State Art Director didn't know how much money 
South Carolina spends on art in its schools. 

BLAIR: We learned even less when we called Ohio, where the State Art 
Director said he didn't have overall numbers ot art teachers, students or 
classes. He said, "ff you want to know that, you'll have to call each 
district I '* 

MERROW: Apparently, when it comes to spending money for painting, music 
and dance, local school districts are firmly in control. The state doesn't 
always keep figures. 

BLAIR: Florida, however, did have a dollar figure 22C per pupil. 
It's a piddling sum, the State Art Director told us. And he's right! 
Twenty-two cents per child when a box of crayons costs about 6SC. 
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MERROWi He would like Florida to spend more - at least nine times that 
amount. And his probl-w is not hostility toward art in school. The 
problem is money in general. There's just not enough of it. 

BLAIR: We hear that a lot. Art is the last to get money, and the first 
to lose it when times are tough. We can't prove it's true or false. Nobody 
really knows . 



MERKOW: Right now, you're listening to OPTIONS IN EDUCATION. And we're 
talking about "Art In Our Schools." And we're going to visit several 
schools in North Dakota, Minnesota, Delaware, 'Wlaconcin, California, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Washington, D. C. 



COLUMBIA, MISSOURI SLASHES ITS ARTS BUDGET 



BLAIR: Money is the issue in Columbia, Missouri, where the elementary 
school music program faces cutbacks in the fall. The State has come up 
with some extra money, but the School ficard v.'iii have to 'iccide what programs 
will get it. And music will have to compete with Health Services and 
Athletics . Dave Irwin reports . 

(A student plays "Won't You Come Home Bill Bailey" - sort of.) 

IRWIN: The sound of an elementary school student learning to play the 
saxaphone. He's a fifth grader, one of almost 900 students attending a 
summer instructional music program in Columbia, at one of the city's two 
high schools. This aspiring Boots Randolph hopes to continue his musical 
training in the fall, but, like many school districts in the country, the 
Columbia district faced financial uncertainty this year. 

Because of the Columbia School District's uncei'tainty on funding, 
they failed to uphold the contracts of# among others, two non-tenured music 
teachers. If th^ two teaching positions were not to be retained, the music 
program underway this summer would not be continued in the fall. 

Music instructor Steve Scott's contract w«7S withheld. 

SCOTT: Music is just as important and just as no«ded a program to the 
students involved than athletics, drama, or speech, art. Music, really, 
should need no other justification than the fact that it's music, ani it 
offers the s\.udenf.s to take part in it; something that they can get nowhere 
else. 

IRWIN: Many paronts of these music students acjreo with Scott, and was 
the only group to actively protest any cutbacks in educational programs. 
One of thosu parents, Vustala Zetnick n.iys., "If the fall elementary program 
is eliminated, the entire music program will suffer." 

ZETNICK: The way I feel most affectofl is that my four children were all 
able to have the advantage of the marvt; lous instrumental program, and 1 
just feel very sorry that thr children cominq up won't have the same 
opportutiity . 
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IRWIN: Mrs. Zetnick joins several hundred other parents in signing 9. 
peti*;.ion protesting cuts in the music program. Music instructor Phil yiood 
has been teaching in the Columbia School System for 13 years, and he ^gteed 
that dropping two music instructors is a step in the wrong direction. He 
says that the eletoentary school program gives a student vital, early 
instruction . 

WOOD: In order to have an instrumental music student as well prep^jred 

aa Mr. Patterson and myself now get them in high school, all cf the mu^ic 
staff strongly feels that we would need a daily beginning prcgram, if ye 
were forced to start in the 7th grade. 

IRWIN: Sharing Wood's view on the importance of early musical instruction 
is University of Missouri Associate Professor of Music Charles Nick. 

NICK: 'ihe quality of performance and sensitivity of the musician viH 
not be the level that we have today, if we prolon-^ atudy until the secondary 
level. They're just not the musician that they ,.ouid have been if th^y had 
started at an earlier level. 

IRWIN: How do the students themselves feel about a delayed musical 
training. One 6th grader in the Columbia nusic proyreim, Brad Hicks, 
typifies the views of many. 

HICKS: I probably have quit because I wouldn't be ready for the 7th 
grade band. I wouldn't be ready to play with them. T wouldn't be go6d 
enough because all of the rest of the players would be experienced - th^ 
8th and 9th graders. And if they didn't have it, then, some of the othtJ^ kids 
like my little brothers and sisters wouldn't have a chance to uo it, 

IRWIN: One suggested' alternative to continue the elementary school music 
program with limited school district funds is to encourage youngsters ^nd 
their parents to sign up for private instruction. But one teacher say^ 
that this would make musir a luxury, something only the more affluent could 
afford. 

BLAIR: That report from Dave Irwin of Member Station KBIA, Columbia, 
Missouri . 

★ * * 



ST. PAUL'S ''ARTS AWARENESS" PROJECT 

MERROW: Even where there aren't budget problems, the school riiqht not bo 
able to afford a full-time art teacher, but tlr»sre mc other ways. For 
example, Minnesota, which has a reputation for strong support of the of*^S' 
is experimenting with some other approaches. First/ Rachel Kranz report? 
on an "Arts Awareness" project in St. Paul. 

TEACHER: Does that paintinq make you think of anything special, or doCS 
it look like anything to you? 

CHILD: A face or something. 

, TEACHER: Why do you think it looks like a face, a mask? 

KRANZ: Those are the nounds of youngsters learning about art. Veac^'^rs 
in the "Arts Awareness" program try not to tell the students what t:hc 
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'painting means. Instead, tP^V thti- children how they teol about the 

painting or a piece of sculpture, or they involve them in exifrciaea to 
help them find out how they ^cel. The Museum's Director of Kducation, 
Jan Swearer, talked about tP^ ^JOals of the prograiTi. 

SV^JVRER: One is to reinfoti^e the child's image of himself as a creator. 
As you know, most of us lo^e th^t confidence that it taker, to be able to 
create anything very early Uf The other goal is to heighten their 
senses of seeing, hearing, t^^eit senso of touch, of body movement, to 
r-ally open up all the pathv'^ys to enjoyinq the world. Wc- take that from 
the artist's work into the f-^ai world, and in the schools we talk about 
where do you see line in y^O^ rcon, or in your clothinn. And, in a sense, 
w^'re mdkinq judgments about iir^e and color and form all the time as wo 
live. But better to be awcf^' Qf ther.i than not to be aware of them. And 
to enjoy them more fully by tieirirr ovare of thoTTi, 

KRANZ: Museum Director Education Jan Swearr-r. Thu students aren't 
just supposed to look at ar*^ • The threc-hour prcqram at the Museum 
includes studio time to dr^^ r^aint. The Museun has college studen.ts to 
design -environnients," larq^ sculptures that the students can walk m and 
out of, so that the kids c> b« part of the art, and tho program teachers 
'try to get the children to aHprc5;s their foolinqs about the art through 
movement. Jan Swearer U^d ^ qroap ot children in an exercise based on a 
painting called "Seascape." 

CHILD: Well, n.vybe it to^k hixn like a week or something. Some? days he 
was happy, and then hu pdint*id e.ii'tain kinds of happy lines, and some days 
he was mad, ap.d he really jj^daH^jcl dC'-'n hard. 

SWEAHEP: Let's .sec if we c^ri taV.o th.it in a sculptural form? Who would 
like to be the waves cominti thig way with me? Okay, Diana, and David. 
Would you like to come, tc^t?? And wo-^d you and you like to be the waves 
cominq the ether way. Let'*^ ^fy it with so<jnd, too. 

CHILD: r.aw thi^i painc^r^^? and wo were tryinq to get the feelinq of 

the painting . 

KftAN?*: And what v.a ■ thi. feeling that you ? 
CHILD; An explosive feoJ^"*?- Kxcitmq. 
KRANZt How die* you grt, C^^at f/:>eUnq? 

CHILD: ny lines And sh^jJ^^s , ..i i f f o ren t kindu of lines and shapes. 
KPAN'i: Did you 1 i it? 
CHILD: Vi?ah. 

KUAN/.: Think you lenrri,;'^ sotT„-.t.hir.'j7 

CHILD: Yeah. 

KUAN7.: What did you li^r^.? 

CHILD: That lino« cm ,i-Ae ^ lot of different kindr. nf feelings. 



(Dance Class pOmonstration in a Student-Built "Environment") 

CHILD: I learned almost everything I didn't knew about lines. I didn't 
think lines vc^e Anything until today. 

KRANZ: DO yOu like lookiny at pictures and sculptures better now that 
you've done tf^is? 

CHILD: Yeah. 

KRANZ: The soUMd s of chiUJren talking ab' . ; ■ • )i:'arninc' d[ . u art at 
the MinnesotQ MuStjum of Ar ^. '3 "Arts Awarpneto's" 1' c-^j/ m. I '11. Micr.ei Kranz . 



:iAHK VI N2, POET 

NiiA^^^ I pT _or jh>)-:t ry jr o_ thk morehkad, minni:hota rmoo LS 



V1N2: I'd lik^i y.^u to write about what you think a poem is. Or 

Another title Wo'^ To .Make A roem. 

MERROW: That's ^oOt Mark Vinz tulfcing with students at the Riverside and 
Sab'ln Elementary Sc^iools in Morehead, Minnesota. Vinz was able to meet 
with those sti»<dents bt'Cause of tho "Artists in Schools Program/' funded by 
The National Pndovnnent fcr the Arts. 

BLAIR: Tho National Kndowmont now spends about S4 million a year to put 
nearly 2,500 poctg^ dancers, painters and l'ilmm?.kers into schools for 
several days 3 wetjyc. It isn't just to teach kids how to srulpt or dance, 
but to give thf^in a:i idoa ot what, artis'-s Au , and what their lives are like. 

VINZ: Yoah. An^i you said, "Pcotry is nasy as peanut-butter.** Could 

you do anothc^ o^ii^ to Qo with that ^ "Pcotrv is «?« hard as . . , . what?** 

CHILD: Ujinon 'irops. 

VINZ : Ltirnon dt-f^ps 

CHILD: Har^ work. 

CHILD: Oh, I thu^inht jhout clifrort7nt thir.qt:. Like, be Tor*? 1 hated 
poetry. Nov,, it's okay to me. 

CHILD: B«ifore i couldn't- s€?«^ Jny ran in it, but now that I've started 
doing it, it'ff f^^ily fun. 

SIEMERING: IX^ you thirm of thirujs when you're out away from school some- 
times' that yo^ want to write down? 

CHILD: LiK^ playing around the rocks up there, our private fort, and 
you see lots of things that you think about, and you can write about them. 

SIEMERING: vl^nt you find as the impression kida have nf poets before 
you come in? 

VINZ: I suppose the main oroblem is wit; 5:ome of the boys. Sissy! 

And sometittHiS the first question I qot aske is, '*Do you do any sports?" 
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If I 5aV "ves, I used to pUy basketball", that makes it O.K. But it r. ^ 
«\c.tal thing, it's just foi;tering th.it interest in Poc^try, Uo's breaxxng 
down barriers, it's geLtinq therr. towritr and working with them a little 
bit on their writing. For the initial exposure to poetry, that s ^nc 
best thing that can happen. It's fun, it's fun to write about yourself, 
ifs fun to use your imagination. It's the beginning o£ everythln-. 

VIN2- NOW, do you think you couM do something like that? Not 

necessarily on a pair of socks, but on something very romTX>n and everyday. 

CHILD: Odo To My Toes: 

Ode to my toes, 

IS they look like a hoso. 

Without my toes, 

whenever my sneakers coine untied, 

my toes curl *jp 

,ind kc>ep them on my foet. 

Without my tous, 

I couldn't run, 

I would ^tjst sit 

on ny bun. 

SIEMEFING: Oo you en]oy writing poems"^ 

CHILD; VeH.. bocauye then you can say what you really fo.-l like. 



VI n:: : 

you vcfj 



A room Ts: 

A poem i? laugh tFir, uadness 

naybe c-von r.cmethinq that Wds found 

G V c *• the r a 1 n h o w . 

Pcemn can have ft^»e lings, 

s r rc>ng or wt^ak . 

.Vaybf '^'Mr,at 'iTifis poonis can ijo funny 
t>r nake you nind . 
maybe ev^n cty. 
Pnoms a re won ii^ r f u I . 

I'm rt-ally :}laa that. : .:milcl be 
r..4L'h and I'll see you soen. 



BLAIR: 
m Moor 



'. hir, cliisH all week. Thank 



roet Mark Vinz, talking with niU .Sicmt^ring of Station KCC.M, 
head , Minnesota . 



T.J. nOEITINn 
AN_ARL2'JTECT_ r?:jrH_^': S CHOOLS OF DELAWARE 

MERROW- There's '.r: Artist in the Schools program in every state. Each 
state has to ma ten the amount provided by the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

BLMR. When UoUware got its r.oney , it decided to put an ^rchi tec^ intc 
a school. Lianne Hansen, of Station WUMY , in Philadelphia, talked to 
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architect T, J. Goetting 

GOETTINC: This woman from the National Endowment called i:ie. 1 got so 
enthusiastic about what she was talking about, because it was the only 
other person that I'd •Jver heard that thouqht about architecture in 
terms of environments that kids were in and that teachers could use to 
help them to want to learn. 

HANSEN!' It was that phone call that saved T,J, Oofjtting from designing 
sky-scrapers and propelled him intc tha position or architect in residt^nce 
at the Renniny Middle School, in Middletown, Delaware. 

HANSEM; T.J, was familiar with the play-..hile-you-learn concept, having 
numerov:s public school playgrounds out of pieces of junk. But he was not 
quite prepared fcr the classroom when he asked what it was ho was supposed 
to do, he was told "do what yo\i want". But within the social structure of 
a school that* a nor. so easy. He was told that in order to develop a rapport 
with the kids, he should not become identified as a teacher. And because the 
school year was alrt?ady eiqht weeks old when he arrived, he felt doubly 
alienated. Finally, one or the newer teachers, out of desperation, asked 
him to help her. His foot w.is in the door. 

GOETTING: It started out. when I went in the classroom, I said " well, what 
don't you like abo.Jt your classioomV There were sort of mumbles. That s 
not the way you ask a question. i'.o then I asked them what they'd like 
to do with the classroom antl in unison, they said "bvirn it down". So I ^ 
decided, well, we'll stai't from there. You need to do a lot of fast think- 
ing You're sitting there with all these kids and you wing it quickly. 
• So I decided: O.K.. that's what they want to do. I don't want to discourage 
then- .from saying things like that. So I s.ud"O.K. Everything out of the 
room and let's burn it down". With qreat ^jloe. they whisked all the desks 
outside, an'i took the things off the blackboard. Then they came back m 
with these empty looks on their faces, 1 i^:e "well, now what?' . And T 
said'*well, you know what, happens when you burn a school down, it's mjide 
out of concrete, and t^ricks. It doesn't burn down, you ^ust burn stuff 
inside of ir". So here we ate. how are ve goinq to start over? They had 
a*j i these empty looV::>, they .*]ust didn't know what that m<.-jnt. 

So then I started to feed thorn with : "well, what didn't you 
like about it?"** "Mow that it's .jone. what don't you want to brinq back 
in** They were asking thensolves \-rry u.tellinent questions like why 
ifl it so hot in here;»- . which is the way archxte'.-ts think about things, 

HANSEN* But T.J.'i^ purpose was not to ijet the kids to think like 
architect*!, but to snow them that they can manipulate their own environment 
in order to make it serve th^tm better. It was decided unanimously that 
because of time and resources, it would be best to paint the room. The 
class then listed their fevorite colors, voted, and chose the top seven. 
A supergraphlc design was worked out and a model of the classroom built, 
jpinally, the paint brushes wero put to the wall. For T.J., the biggest 
difficulty was breaking down the kids' notion that there is a presciP^a 
way of doing things. 

GOETTING: Two days before we started it. they were still asking "Are they 
really going to let us to this? And I felt that what should happen is 
that the kids should say *' well, who cares what soneone else thinks about 
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it*. "Right now, what do I think about it? what do I want to do?" 
If they're willing to ask that question and find out that thcsy wanted 
to do something that someone else didn't want them to do, then they would 
say, "Well, what would someone else think if 1 paint the window?** And 
then I want them to say, "If they don't like what I decided I wanted to 
do, can I fix it and call it a mistake?" And I think that's what they 
really learn to do in that classroom. They're havimj a good time painting 
and they were having a good time sort of putting together a funny place 
to have classes in. But the work they were doing on their own was — 
•^Hey, you know, we did this. We discovered this all ourselves. We put 
it in all ourselves. And we've done some thinqs that p«ople don't 
ordinarily do here." 

HANSEN: The final result is n blue room with white clouds on the ceiling 
and multi-colored, circular rainbows and sunbursts adorning the walls and 
windows. T. J. haii said what he hoped his kids learned from this 
experience, but what do they r.hink they learnocJ? 

STUDENT: Learned to look at thf! unobvious, and look at d'ifferrnt thinqs 
so that you don't see everything the way they're supposed to br .se Jn ■ 

STUDENT: It puis your mind to work. And makes you think. We've learned 
to argue conntriictively instead of just blah, you know? 

STUDENT: And you get to show your ideas more instead of just, like, your 
teacher just nivina you all the ideas, and you don't get to s.iy what you 
feel. " 

STUDENT: We're not ;ust learning Subjects - we're using them. 
STUDENT: Veah, yeah, that's right. 

HANSKN: For N2*-innal Public Radio, this is Lianne Mansm. 



LORIN liOlJ.ANDFlR, COrr:^pT PIANT^ST 

.MERROW: Those Qrtis'.s in thoso schools were there bocauKo of "The 
Artists in Gfrhools Program." The HockofeUor rnhol on Art.s, Education 
ond AmoMcans says that children in school don't h^ivo enough oxpor iences 
like that. Mont people would probably jgree 'hat art. cm he. fun, but 
Rockefeller Ptinel menbers believe it can also be a broad learning 
experienc:e to servo chlhiren throughout their lives. Concert Pianist, 
and f\!nul member, t.orin Ho 1 l.intier s,v/r., "Art cin help us all cope better 
with uiir epotions." 

HOLLANnET^: Yc.a know, w-^'re tivin'f in ■.'i*ry rrmi^rk.ible times. It's a. time 
when £ci.:.'nce is le.irnin;; n 'jrcit denl- ir-tuition is given more credit. 
BJt it'n iliio a tint? wh».'n people arf Mo.irc-hing ic r definition of their 
lives. Whoro often they find the 'Daiir.g r.^ime" mtr.'Uality, the selling 
mentality, the ♦•xptjrience of the nrt . pl.iying ir.uRi.cal ins t '"umer.ts , dancing 
with each othf'i is Lh *'Xpevi^Mic<.' of, people sharing emotion. Our 
society has not Uealc with ^ile question of now human beings df-al with 
emotion. Our chiidrt'n soirohow h we letirnefJ to be ashamed of theL,e feelings 
passion, fear, terror of death, love, a need, gentleness, tenderness. 
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W«? have made a terrible mistako in r»?ltiqatinq thu .irts to a 
second status. We ail feel this way. We need you to h»ilp us alert people* 
that we need a revolution in our attitucio toward education in thas country. 



MERROW; Concert Pianist, and Rockeielier Panel member, Lorin HolUinder 
says, "We need a revolution in our attitudes towariJ r"\rt education." 
Another Rockefeller Panel member, Former' U. S. Cci:nn, Lssioner of Education 
Francis Keppel, argues that art actually teaches discipline. I asked 
Keppcl if schools, with their interest in conticl, order, discipline- 
aren't at odds with art, which unleai;h creativity. 



KEPPEL: 1 don't think so. To bo:;in with, [ think you havo somewhat over- 
stated rhr* ex vent ro which schools .irt.- there for the purpose of creatine 
order arid diacipliru'. ,\ntJ 1 vfiink you .»,lso, fi'a.ikly, misstate the role of 
discipline m the irrs, whi*.*h is very eonsidcr.^ljlo if it's well done. I 
mean, discipline rully ccmtj.i r-.;!! le ic uny other scientific or humanistic 
discipl ine . 

BLAIR: Former f J . . Cor>rasf;ianer of IM Lrc:;t ion Francis Koppel . 

MERROW: That arau.nent th:it art re(;u ! le .1 1 sci pi i ne is likely to appeal 
to odurators. Kspf <.rial ly truiay when "h ick to haaics" is a popiiiar cry. 
The Rockefeller Panel ovon we.it so far as to j^u'i-.reot that vjhere's a 
correlation - that's not n-.Tcessary cause muS efCf?>.*t, but an ■ association - 
between rising test scores and in err eased, improved art proqrams. In 
Oakland, California, three schools an* att^-mptinii tc mteciratc art into 
the whole curriculum. .-Students there art,* learninij to read at an average 
of twice the normal rat*?. Jay Haltei'ure reports. 



BALTEZORE: For th,.' past scv^n years, the Oakland, California Public School 
have experieiiced some success ;n i ncoiporat in^J arts with the loarninq 
process. There are nearly 2'iO students in the "Aits Alternative Schools." 
Arts Maqnc^t, which covers arad».'S K- 3; Moss-Wood for 4th r.hrouflh Gth 
graders; and, Renaissanee schools ior those f ron ;th through 12 th cjrades. 
'fhere are no bells siijnalm-i the starts of class, or r^-primands for 
•:hose students who don't make it to class right on time. I.ivolvement from 
parents is not only requested but required for any student to bi» able to 
attend the schools. The student with the parent must take the initiative 
to request admission to the school. If the child Is at the 4th grade level 
or higher, ho or she must ho evalua:ed by some teachers or parents to see 
if the child has the creative inter?»at. And there's a bit of a waitinq 
list. But the children who get in aseri't Oaklaiui's most elite students. 
They come from nearly every part of the c^ity and from all typos of back- 
grounds. Stan Cohen, an advisor to the schools, says arts are not just 
peripheral to the curriculum, but an e:5sentirsl part of it. 

COHEN: That takes the form of siich coursei: aii art and science, math and 
art, art through history. Pupils with potential that had not been realized 
found themselves i'n .fertile soil, and grew moro rapidly. 

BALTEZORE: In the Arts Maqnet School, children can be doing just about 
anything, what kinds of things do you write in your journal? 
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STUDENT: Stories. 



BALTEZORE: What kind of stories? 
STUDENT: Any kind. 

BALTEZORE: What do you learn from it? 

STUDENT: How to write. And we learn how to draw beautiful pictures. 

BALTEZORE: On this particular day, students in the Moss-Wood school, 
that 13 the fourth and sixth graders, wore on a three-day camping trip. 
But Renaissance, the high school, was in session, and many of the students 
were taking tests - the results of which, in the recent past, have shown 
that the students are reading and comprehending at a much higher level than 
their peers in traditional programs. Officials for the Oakland Public 
Schools agree the arts programs has been successful, but they're not 
committing themselves to further expansion right now. The program costs 
about $250,000 a year, most of which comes from local ta.x revenue. But 
the Arts Magnet School is attracting sotne money from outside institutions, 
particularly the California Arts Council/ and school officials are looking 
for that kind of support to exp-^.nd the program m the future. For OPTIONS 
IN EDUCATION, I'm Jay Baltozore in Oakland, California. 



BLAIR: The idea of using art as d tool to help students learn the basics 
will probably catch on. Researchers at the University of Massachusetts 
School of Education have developed "The AN ISA Model," in which arts 
become an essential part of classroom work for youna students. Tom Looker 
went to an AN n;A k inderq/irnon class in Amherst, Massachusetts. 

JORDAN: ^'^ going to fio something. Khatevi.T 1 do I want you to do after 
me. You renerrber how we do "Kcho?" Listen to it first. Then you do it. 

(Following i.^ ^ Denonst riit ion of Sound Game.) 

JORDAN: Much of con^petenc** depends on the seeming connection .among things. 
And it is prt-^ci se 1/ here that the traditional public school fails because 
the kid '.'ots everything di scon nee ted. Not vt-ry nany mathematicians 
teaching In school see the connection between math and musi>;". Nor will the 
mothenar\.cian and musician gut together and provide an integrated experience 
for the !?hild exc^jpt in cnir system. 

Life ^omes whole. And in a piece. And integrated. And 
beautiful. And not ]ur.r chopped up into dry bits that don't connect. 

LOOKF.R: Dan Jordan, Director of the AMI SA ''I'ro^ect . Jordtin and his 
colleagues believe tl\^t the arts can be used to tench everything from 
reading to relativity. There are weighty theoretical reasons behind this 
belief ranging front the philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead to the 
psychology of Jean Piaget. But the most obvious justification for 
strongly i n teijra*: ing the arts into an educational curriculum is that art 
activities nake learning fun. Again, Director Oan Jordati. 



THF. ANISA MODEL 
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JORDAN: There are about 15 million functionally illiterate younq people 
in American schools today. And our experience over the last* fifteen years 
in working in public schools indicates that many of chose children are 
disabled readers because they found the experience painful. Now, our 
approach, which makes it joyful - that just by itself over the long haul - 
ouijht to remove an enormoas percentage ot those disabilities. 

LOOKER: At a kir.derqarton clasr;, the Wildwood School in Amherst, Larry 
' McCullough, a research associatt; at AUISA, uses music and pot^t../ to 
develop pre-reading skills. 

McCULLOUGH: The research has shown that children who can rhyme and who 
can recognize rhymes easily have a much easier time in the initial stages 

•■ of reading. Children - oven in the crib - will use their language and 
their sounds rhythmically, and if poetry is using rhythmic elements of 
speech, oven . . • la-da-da-da-dahhh-dahhh ... is the basis of poetry 

I and the basis of niuBic. 

LOOKER: But in the AN ISA curriculum, art ia usod to teach more than just 
pre-reading skills. IJore's how 5-year olds learn geometry. The teacher 
again is Larry McCullough. 
t' 

MCCULLOUGH: Okay. I'm qoiny to give everybody a rope. Untie it first. 
Now, the neat thing about thns«2 is it you put your body inside of it, 
.. you can make shapes. rfo, I'd like you to stand inside of it, and see what 
kinds of shapes you can ,nako. 

LOOKER: Director Dan .Jordan oxplaint^d what was ^Joing on. 

JORDAN: One thing we would do, and have donu. Is to combine n>ovement 
and dance anri music with understanding triringularity . By involving the 
child in .tioving his body inside an elastic band which he shapes by putting 
it- between his feet, and running it up over his head. So that he makes 
three sides. An<i no matter how he moves, if he keeps three points of 
contact with the elastic band, he'll always have a triangle. If you hijve 
a mirror in the room, then he c^n s<>« tha*-. the triangularity emerging, 
and if you would put on tho nasic, as we would do, and have him dance 
around with his legs stiff — call it a •'Triangle Dance" if you like — 
then he ccmes to understan^l that geometric shape very easily, and it*s 
very difficult for a child to forget w.hat a triangle is if he*s heen one. 

MCCULLOUGH: you can use feot and orr^ and hands and heads. 

CHILD: I'll use my head ^ind my foet. 

MCCULLOUGH: Do you think you coulc move all around the room and keep the 
triangle - always keep it a triangle? 

'.. . (And the kiis do a faiitc^stic "Triangle Dance."*) 

LOOKER: Art activities are integrated into all aspects of the ANISA 
•'. science curTiculum. Physics is Itnlced with music, and from an early age, 
' kids begin t.o .loam doncepts which Dan Jordan says lead eventually to 

Einstein *s theory of relativity. 



JORDAN: A range of pitch is a scale - simply as a sequence of relation- 
ships, which is what relativity refers to. So that one note of a certain 
pitch is higher than another, but in rt?lationship to another pitch it will 
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be lower- So, we introduce to the child tho classification system thit 
enables him to understand relativity of pitch. We don't v.-ait until he's 
in the 8th grade, you know, or in college, and then you start talking 
about Einstein and The General Theory of Relativity. The basic notions of 
relativity - vibration, frequency and all those things - very early. So, 
it's just .a part of you by the time you're rendy for that. 

LOOKER: The ANI5A .Model has only recently been tried out in schools. 
Initial results look favorable. Children taking standardized tejts after 
three years of an A.*USA program show marked superiority in basic skills 
to non-ANISA children. But ANISA is bou:id to raise controversy. Not the 
least in its basic assumption that art - in fact, concepts of beauty 
itself - should be used to teach children order and discipline. ANISA 
will be tested more widely in the future. So, the next time you henr a 
kindergarten cl.jss singing what atoms to be a simple rhyming song, don't 
-Je fooled. If they're ANISA kids, they'rt? well on their way to under- 
standing F.-MC^. 

McCULLOL'GH f» KIDS: 



LOOKER: 
?om look-: 



Vihere do you work a'Cail'.i? 
I work to deliver the maii'n. 
Whfii o do you work 3* Larry? 
I work to help people marry. 

Nik iddy , bo on -yah , boon- yah . 
Nididdy, boon- yah, boon-yiih. 



.Vr.ht^rsl , MassachusettP 



for OPTIONS IN FDI'CATION, this is 



EI.rZAiiriTU MCCGRMAOX 
AFFKC7 VANDALISM s V10l.;.r:CF.? 



.^lERROW : Th e He. c : o i 1 
minhr. Tt-.iti Icis .•,'in'J.i 1 : k; 

r arjke.: Panf^i ;rn,!nt)'M F. 1 1 b-.; t h Mc't^orriiL-k , 
Col lo'T-' -^Jbo.it h:^ t . 



iMn*^! .li^o ttjiretl the posfiihility that more art 
3nd VL( i-vicc. Th'^ro's no data yet. Only a hint. 

t o turn: r J'r t'-s idt?n t L»f Manhat t iinv i 1 1 



/•»re you 
Amprij in jjiibi ic v \..\ 
redi.C'^i \"virulrj 1 is:;n.' 



.1pp«,M ! 



•ak thi: 
t'Ten ts 



ttr; roiv.ir.ncrv L) t ion .by tho 
r i s i ng t rjst scores .in(l 



.Vc'.:'"^RM/\CK : Well, I don't, ♦.hifk it's beyomi us to try to sr.eak f;ome;.hir.g by 
you, tni'-. r think we know that you're not qom^ to Let it be snuck bv you, 
•IS they say. a?? ii D.\-!:er ct tact., wc don't. ;:»jally know, and t. either does 
anyon-? else, whether or not nrts i r. thf* schools would increase readiru; 
*;cores, anft would d'.'cr*!a5e '.'antio L ism. Wo just don't know that. On the 
other hanc, m.my poople auy th.it the way tr» t i nd it out ic by rese-^rcn, 
applied reso.irch. A project in uhis or thjt .'school - and find out, whet.her 
.in fact, it the Arts are pit m the ' school ?. , reading will improve and 
^•iinri.Tlism decreji.se. In mv opinion, res'-arf.'! rihoiild be done. Wo need 
research, but on*-: '^os.ty.irch tean r-.in nrcve one thitig/ ^«*nd another research 
team will prove anothf^r thing. Voj 'jtart with an assumption, and it rt.-ally 
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isn't hard to find the data to prove whatever your assumption is. So, that 
^hile research cern be used, in my opinion, the only vay we'll really know 
if there Is a correlation, is if we try it. In my opinion, there is a t 
correlation because when a child doesn't road, or when a child is a vandal, 
usually the- refusal to do one thing, and the doing of another, ir a kind of 
protest, an expression of anger a.jainst society, and children love the 
arts, and p«rhaps if the arts are in the schools, they'll bocomt^ happier 
children, that are reading children, and not va.idals. 

MERROW; Rockefeller Pai-el merrJoer Elizabeth .McCormack. She now works for 
the Rockefeller Brothers F-jnd. 

BLAIH: Well, now you've hoard about hal.*" a doi:on or so school arts 

programs, but wo still don't know the real state of art in public schools 
nationwide. The conventional view is that it's pretty bad - underfunded, 
and just an a* ter-thought . 

MEPROW: On the other hanl, there is scads of frvider.co that Ankoricans are 
gcing to more ar*r.L;;tic events ii^an ever - plays, concerts, movies and 
museums. .5o, we must bi* rloin^j Homechinq tight! 

BLAIR: Maybe we* re alre.idy coming to our senses? 

MERROW: The National Art Education Association puts the rt:spons ibil i ty 
for impvoving art education on the shoulders of art teachers everywhere. 
They shDuld go out into the community and teach the people how important 
art is, according to Executive Director John Mahlmann. 

mnE WITH DR. Jonri mahlmann 

MAHLMANN: I don't think art teachers should sit back and expect everyone 
else to do their work for them that, is, to defend their discipline- us . 
worth in the schools and no forth. That's their job. The math teachern 
are doing that. The science teachers are doing that. The art teachers 
should do It as well - ^:o that they do drum up the support and business. 
If they don»t stick up for the arts program in the schools, who will? 

MERROW: Dr. John .Mahlmann, Kxecutivo Director of the National Art 
Education Asncciation. 

Material for this orogram on "Arts m American Schools" came in 
part from Jay Fitts, WTl/., Madison, Wisconsin? Bill Siemering, KCCM, 
Morehead, Minnesota; Rachel Kr^nz, KS.TM, Minneapolis; David Irwin, KBIA, 
Columbia, Missouri; I.ianne Han sn , WUHY, Philadelphia; Tom Looker in 
Amherst, Massachusettr. ; Jay f^Altozore in Oakland, California and Susan 
Stamberg and David Selvin in Washington. 

BLAIR: If you'cl like a transcript oi' this progran^ - "Art in American 

Schools- - write National Public Radio - Education, Washington, D,C. ?»036. 
.'Be sure to ask for Program #93. Transcripts are 50c. And cassettes are 
-available for $5.00. 

ilERROW: OPTIONS IN EDUCATION' is 'n co-production of National Public Radio 
"and the Institute for Educational Leadership of the George Washington 
University, 
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M^^rtion. '"'^"^^P'^^ us from the National Institute of 

MERJOW: Additional funds are provided by Carneqie CorDora^^nn 

York and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting^ Corporation of New 

BIAIR: OPTIONS IN EDUCATION is produced by Jo Ellvn Ra.^v1«<^<^ t u 

MERROW: I'm John Merrow. 

BLAIR: „endy Blair. And this is NPR - National Public Radio. 
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MUSIC CREDITS: 



-Danse Pour Katia- by Armand flournonville - Performed by Jajses Pellerli-« 
Flute, and Ashley Miller, Piano Golde., Crel^ 5ecordr^^!mo 



Senses: The Significance of the Arts for American 



